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^rrl^Tfollow 5 the migrating ducks. The 
and the peregri . another instance, lhen, again, 

short-eared owl is P ' wn out of the ir course by adverse 

enormous numbers < and are drowne d, or get into the 

winds and lose _ tn j ^ find themselves thousands of 

wrong stream of they ought to be ; it is this fact 

of miles away fr° of stran ge birds which occur 

which accounts tbe yellow-billed cuckoo 

every year in our island^ > northem breeders> 

and the American bittern.^wluch,jio ^8 bjnJs have ^ 

must have cross h j ps over 1,000 miles out in the 

Vnnwn to com6 on board snips - 

Adantic We do not possess enough evidence as to how 
birds find their way, but we may take it that the tmpulse to 
migrate, and that along a usually fixed route, is inherited, 
wf do not know how this impulse originated, but many 
theories have been advanced to account for it . 

That in some cases sight has much to do with it, specially 
by day, there can be little doubt. Birds often fly at a great 
height, and, as can be testified by people who have been up 
in a balloon, must see enormous distances. 




birds. This is rarely so in civilized races of men, as they 
have no occasion for using it, but it is present in a remarkable 
degree in races like the North American Indians. Some 
naturalists have thought to account for the development of 
this faculty in birds by the theory that those birds which do 
not possess it would probably perish in migration, and those 
only which had it would be left to breed, races of birds so 
endowed being the result. 

This, of course, however ingenious and interesting, is only 
speculation at best. 

May the hope be expressed, in conclusion, that our readers 
will investigate further this very interesting subject, and that 
these few notes may be of use to them. 


They will find the work published by Mr. Charles Dixon 
on the Migration of Birds, to whom I have already acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness, a most interesting book. 


THE INTEREST OF I trr txt „ 

n UFE IN CHILDHOOD 

AND YOUTH. 

By the Rev. c. a. Whittuck, 

factor of Great Shefford. 

I. 1 HE EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Double-sided Activity of Childhood . -The life of childhood 
pursues two parallel lines of development which though 
repeatediy converging and blending together, are yet essen- 
tially distinct. 1 he child is occupied on the one hand in 
adjusting itself to its surroundings. Its early experiences 
are of the nature of an apprenticeship— a process of discipline 
and habituation. 1 he requirements involved in this process 
have reference to specific points of detail, and presuppose the 
technical engagement of the mind rather than its education 
more generally. 

On the other hand, together with the discharge of these 
speciai functions and the performance of these particular 
duties, there is engendered in the child’s mind an activity of 
a wholly different kind. We have no word in English to 
express this activity, for our English word “ imagination ” 
does not, like the German Einbildung , suggest any idea of the 
selective and combinative power of the mind which, in these 
respects, may perhaps be best understood by comparing it 
with the nest-building activity of birds. No one, however, 
can doubt that the child is building up a world of its own 
at the same time that it is fashioning itself to meet the 

exigencies of its environment. 

Now, though these two lines of development are a wajs 
meeting and crossing each other so that we cannot sa> ■ w "- re 
the one ends and the other begins, there can be no 1 ' - 

in seeing, not only that they are in theii origin in ^P^ 
being derived the one from the other, but a so 
retain this distinctness throughout their whole subsequ 
course. 
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7-7 ~~Z^hTchiWs Mind.- It is indeed to the 

Unseen Workings of twQ lines of development that 

growing divergence 0 f characteristics G f childhood are 

some of the most « ^ one can fail to have observed 

mainly to be fulness which appears more or less in almost 
a certain incalculableness a ^ w hen the educational 

all children. S “f ,0 facilitate a child's powers 

methods, which f know l e dge, lead not so 

° f tr^er of «h“e results as rather to the opening up 
„Ta new imaginative vista and to the suggest, on of day 
d earns, between which and the methods m quest, on there 
" t all events seems to be-no k.nd of connect, on, 
except such as the child's own mind has originated. Again 
rhe curiosity of childhood seldom follows the course whtch 
it might have been expected to have pursued, but far more 
often flies off at a tangent from the subject with which it is 
for the time being concerned. This result, though of course 
due in some cases simply to inattention on the child s part, 
or in others simply to failure on the teacher’s part, is not 
unfrequently to be attributed to the presence in the materials 
submitted to the child of some ingredient which the child 
instinctively desires to present to itself in an entirely different 
combination. 

Imitative Representation. — But sometimes there is a more 
positive disengagement of the idealising or imaginative dis- 
position in children. This appears especially in that love 
of imitative representation which is so strong in early life, 
and the satisfaction of which is one chief object of the toys 
and playthings with which children are provided. For the 
child’s mind when thus employed, though apparently occupied 
only with the life-like exhibition of actually existing figures, 
facts and incidents, is really engaged on the pursuit of ideal 
ends. Or, if this seems too grandiloquent a mode of state 
ment, the same truth may be more familiarly expressed by 
saying that what the child has in view in such mimicries is 
to play at being “ grown up.” In either case, the important 
points to notice are the projection of the child out of itself, 
and the conception formed by the child (no doubt by the 
help of materials ready to hand) of a world outside its own 
world, which as being a thought picture-is necessarily an 
world. Ihe doll which is so lovingly nursed, the 
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simulated soldiers, policemen anrl •, 
motions are so admiringly wat^li ™ lwa y porters, whose 
child an attraction which can rw t* th f S6 possess f «r the 
as due merely to its cravintr for ** adequatel y explained, 
faithful reproduction. Far rath ? Xact tmpersonation and 

to be given is that the child's delfahTf T® ‘ he aCC0unt 
presentments springs f rom a lo > * ese counterfeit 

life under its ideal aspects and u • g V the rea hsation of 

that the peculiar pleasures of chMreXTtb^ hyP ° thesis 
admit of being appreciated. thus mamfe sted, 

The Life of Passion ( 6 vu 6 s) At tiUo i 

little or no consciousness that the exteZl wS 'eposes 
limitations on human powers. Nor, when the child recog 
mses limitations, are they so much material and physical fs 
rather such as affect the child on the purely emotional side 
of its nature. Ihe child is, of course, brought face to face 
with impossibilities, but it is made aware of these latter far 
rather through the medium of passion (<V<k) than as the 
result of simple progress in knowledge. A child’s most 
characteristic experiences of its own weakness relate neither 
to bodily nor mental inability, but to such facts as that 
appetite and desire, if gratified to excess, will defeat them- 
selves, that love, if indulged without restraint, will turn to 
jealousy ; that self-pleasing leads often only to self-teasing, 
and that outbursts of temper and other passionate manifesta- 
tions require to be checked. 

It would be absurd to compare, in point either of vividness 
or of lasting effect, a child’s experience of physical obstacles 
and external limitations simply as such, with those ex- 
periences above indicated as having their seat in the life of 

1 1 *- 4-Vi/^ u'Vinlp nf 


ctuuve lJIUlLclltJU aa navmg *** 

passion. That life is in early childhood almost the whole of 
life. In truth it is mainly in the light of the experiences of 

.ii • i-o , , ... ,, trk outward 


this life that the child’s sense of its relationship to outward 
things is in the first instance acquired. No doubt at a latter 
period there is both knowledge and pleasure derhed fiom t e 
use of the opportunities which are then presente to t e 
young man or maiden for testing his or her P®" ers in 
e nce to opposing obstacles. Nor is it inten e _° 
that this testing process is not simply as sue , a1 . 
experience of children ; still less that the e ^ 

children ought not in part to be directed to this en . 
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^do not, except to a slight extent, 
will iuumvx cn in the first instance either with their 
thus become acquain outW ard achievement, or with 

— in respec ^ &s lim ited by nature and 


at this Stage . — Far rather, 


will be found that 
thus become acqm 
own powers in respect 
the powers of men in 

The Child’s 0 ; e d on human activity by outward 

the sense of a J children , predominantly emotional. 

— eg. 

SrtitVSUns, that they are classified in the child’s 
Sd as distinguished .objectively by characteristics corres- 
ponding with its own subjective impressions. 

P Undifferentiated Unity of Impressions.— l'or a long time, 

when Art was in its infancy it could not with any 

power realise or create any thing. It consisted merely in 
simple outlines and pleasant colours, which were understood 
to be nothing more than the signs of the thing thought of, a 
sort of pictorial letter for it, no more pretending to represent 
it than the written characters of its name. Such Art excited 
the imagination, while it pleased the eye. But it asserted 
nothing, for it could realise nothing. The reader glanced at 
it as a glittering symbol, and went on to form truer images 
for himself. This act of the mind may be still seen in daily 
operation in children, as they look at brightly coloured 
pictures in their story books. Such pictures neither deceive 
them nor satisfy them ; they only set their own inventive 
powers to work in the directions required.” * 

This state of experience is by Ruskin thus admirably 
depicted, almost solely in order to contrast it with another, 
the latter consisting in realisation and assertion. Yet it is a 
pity that there should not be some more independent analysis 
of the first state of experience. What Ruskin here says, 
however, only now interests us in so far as it throws light on 
the development of the child life. 

The Kindling of Interest. — Thus considered, his charac- 
terisation enables us to see that the purpose served by this 
experience is to strengthen the child’s nascent sympathies. 
Hence, what is presented to the child at this stage must be 

* Ruskin: ‘Modern Painters,” III, 48. 
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at once striking i n i ts imD ‘ 

' — on *» *.« tone to the 

enerality and 

order that the child mav finH •«. " w,uul ‘“uion, in 

a ,,^4. _ _ , lt an appropriate external 


imagination, whilst on the ^ l ° give tone to th e 

ne other hand it must exhibit the 


utmost simplicity, generality and % IUU51 th 

order that the child mav find in -J d ty ° f comblna tion, i 
iunterpart for its, as yet merpl ' ^ 

Such being the , 

•’ J — -- ■' quirea, it is not wonderful that 


counterpart for its, as vet " "" ““ ttpj 

Such being the conditions required^t fs 

children, when they are in this t’ ls not wonderful that 
self-consciousness, should be attract'd L ™*?? ^ emer ^ ent 


sen-consciousness, should be attrartoH , c “*crgent 

sentations of Art (« brightly coburS ™ f by the re P re ' 
hoohs”) than hy 

certain of her moods, is no doubt snffl • ^ ature > m 

children, but this striking aspect of natures most'^en^ 
a terrifying one, grandeur as distinct from terror being 
associated with nature until at a much later period Besides 
,t must be remembered that natural phenomena, on their Sm 
presentation, baffle a child’s comprehension, and are too 
much regarded in their singularity and isolation to be capable 
of giving rise to an unbroken harmony of effects. For 
children do not survey the world with the power of blending 
its lines together in that spirit of dreamy poetic listlessness 
with which they are sometimes credited. Nor even in the 
history of the race was this latter habit of mind a primitive 
one, but was rather superinduced by civilisation.* 

Differentiation of the Desires . — There is next a necessary 
transition made from that attitude of the mind in which the 
objects of the outer w r orld are scarcely as yet envisaged as 
objects, to that other attitude in which they appear as concrete 
and distinguishable realities. Regarded from an ethical 
point of viewy the function of outward things is now not so 
much that of strengthening and stimulating the merely 
nascent sympathies as rather that of differentiating the 
desires. The permanent value of this experience, i.e., con- 
sists in the separation into their elements of the manifold 
forms of desire. The picture is no longer blurred and con- 
fused as in the previous case, but the mere shadowy out mes 

*«Ma„ was once frightened at his own shadow, and 
roar of thunder and the quiver of lightning, which he t iou b 
the wings and the flashing of the eyes of the angry spirit as he came flying horn 

sun.” Clodd, Childhood of the World p. 3- and Earlh beneath nough 

‘‘It had at first seemed to him as if w 
but confusion reigned.” — Ibid. p. 98. 
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fiJ1 _ d in by solid and corporal substances 
of things become n Qther> and capable of being corn- 

distinguishable tro or less attractive, 

pared with each o , ^ ^ {he first sta ge of self. 

We thus ente strictly so called. It is therefore of 

conscious expenen^,^^ ^ distinguishing features of this 

essential ir ^P should be dearly perceived. Its first 

Pe dmo°st characteristic mark is its individualism, fior the 
T this time instead of subsisting together as an un- 

dffferendat ed. S unity,' become now a mere collection of scattered 
impulses, each following its own direction. And as their 
primitive relationship has been severed, owing to the solicita- 
tion of outward objects, so the strong ties of association, 
which belong to a later period of development, have not yet 
been formed. The demand for self-satisfaction, which in 
infancy and early childhood is simple and homogeneous, now 
takes the most manifold and various shapes. On the other 
hand the influences of education and social surroundings have 
not yet had time enough to create a sense of unity. 

Ethical Character of this Stage .—. From this description it 
will be readily understood that the ethical character of the 
stage which we have now reached is a mixed one. Obviously 
there can be no advance in morality except through and by 
means of this stage. It is a first principle of the moral life 
not only that there should be desires, but also that these 
should be differentiated, and that their development as thus 
differentiated should be of a strongly marked type. Yet this 
moral element attaches to the desires at this stage not on 
account of what they now are in their state of mutual isola- 
tion and indiscipline, but rather on account of what they may 
become when each has found its place in the fully formed 
moral disposition. 

A mere glance at the life of childhood will be sufficient to 
bring into relief the two sides of this alternative. 

Its Good and Bad Side Illustrated.— Thus, the earliest 
desires to emerge and to demand exclusive satisfaction are 
those which are predominantly sensual. That this should be 
so is not only natural and necessary, but is in conformity with 
e ethical ideal, which requires that the things of sense 

tTl eT b6en firml y S ras Ped previous to the disengage- 
o the mind for the pursuit of its higher aims. But, of 


course, there is always the d 

desires, instead of thus serving P [ 6Sent that th ese earliest 
ment, will acquire a too excluLe b ?f S1S f ° r further dev elop- 
in for their own sake alone n • . -° d and Wl11 be persisted 
the desires not being made to exmli ’ Way that owin 2 t0 
excessively and perpetually induced °tw g to their bein g 
sensual disposition may be lain d \ found ations of a 

mere zz 

th f z s t: v tzifr cases in ^ 

rather the gratification of the win Here f a,lficatlon ’ but 
entirely healthy delight of the child in ’its own^cipta 
ach.evements may be either a first step to more pronged 
efforts and nobler performances, or else the will may become 
exclus.vely centred on ,,s own glorification. And, as in the 

other case lust, so in this case pride may enter into the child's 
heart. 

[To be continued .) 
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